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Boston Jan. 19, 1831. 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, at the Old South Church, 19th January, 1831, Voted, That 
the thanks of the Society be presented to Bradford Sumner, Esq. for 
the very interesting and appropriate Address delivered by him this 
evening; and that a Committee be appointed to wait on him for this 
purpose, and to solicit a copy for the press; when Mr. J. P. Blanchard 


and Thomas Vose, Esq. were appointed. 
Joun Baker, 


Recording Secretary. 


Boston, Jan. 20, 1831. 
Sir, 

In communicating the above vote to you, it gives us pleasure to add 
the expression of our own gratification with the Address delivered by 
you, in which all your hearers doubtless participated, and our desire 
that you would comply with the request of the Society now presented 


to you. 


Tuomas VosE, peer 
J. P. BLANcHARD, sanseagieo: 


Braprorp Sumner, Ese. 


Boston, Jan. 21st. 1831. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Agreeably to the request of the Society which you represent, 
1 submit to their disposal a copy of the Address delivered by me at 
their last annual celebration. 


Iam, Gentlemen, with sentiments of very true regard, your friend 


and obt. servant, 
Braprorp SuMNER. 


Messrs. 
Tuomas Voss, 
J. P; BLANcHARD. 
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ADDRESS. 


It will not, I trust, be deemed arrogant in me to say 
on this occasion, in allusion to the spirit of the age, that 
no period of the world, has been so signally marked by 
benevolent action, as the one in which we live. - The 
spirit of that divine maxim, that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, and to which may be added, as a 
part of the same sentiment, it is more blessed to do, 
than to have done for us by others, was never, we be- 
lieve, more fully exemplified, and brought out in the 
conduct of men, than at the present time. And hence 
it is, that the heart of the Christian and the Philanthro- 
pist, every where, is made to rejoice, and to swell with 
gratitude, to the great mover of all hearts, when he 
looks abroad in the earth, upon the numerous, and vari- 
ous institutions, that have been established by men, to 
elevate the condition, and alleviate the sufferings, of 
their fellow men. 

These benevolent institutions, having for their object 
no less the spiritual than the temporal interests of men, 
though too limited in extent, and feeble in their opera- 
tions, and as we hope, and believe, are but an earnest 
of greater, and better things to come, still administer 
to the wants, and relieve the distresses of thousands, 
and of millions in our own, and in other lands. Under 
their benign influence and guidance, and supported by 
their bounty, the devoted messenger of peace, imbued 
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with the spirit of his holy calling, goes forth to declare 
the way of life to the spiritually destitute of our own 
land, or if duty demand it, leaves home and country, — 
and all that is dear to him, to tell the untutored savage 
of the east, and of the west, of a greater and a better 
‘spirit than the one he worships, and whose aid he blind- 
ly invokes, to nerve his arm, and bear his courage up 
for deeds of merciless cruelty. But it were superfluous 
here, to specify the various objects of benevolent regard, 
and to which the hand of charity has been liberally ex- 
tended. It is enough to say, that the poor and needy of 
every class, from childhood to decrepid age, alien and 
citizen, bond and free, in health and sickness, are em- 
braced in the designs, and in some degree cherished by 
the munificence of those, whose hands and hearts are 
open to the cries and the sufferings of the destitute. 

As streams that issue from the same fountain, pursu- 
ing their course through various channels, find their way 
to the same ocean, watering and fertilizing the plains 
and vales through which they pass, so the different be- 
nevolent associations of our day, cherished by the same 
spirit, encouraged by the same hopes, and supported by 
a common bounty, are but parts of the same great plan 
of benevolent operations—have for their object the ac- 
complishment of the same end, and produce a common 
effect upon the communities in which they are establish- 
ed. And that effect most obviously is, a predisposition 
to deeds of charity—an additional zeal and devotedness 
to the great work of doing good to others. And to no 
human cause are we to look so much as to this, to en- 
large the numbers, and to give vigour to the efforts of 
the society, whose anniversary we have met this evening 
to celebrate. Let the whole field. be cultivated and 
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made fertile, and cast into it what seed you will, and into 
what part of it you will, it will vegetate and bear fruit. 
- But of the spirit and the deeds alluded to, in this pass- 
ing notice of the charities of the day, let us not boast. 
Nay, let us rather be humble that we’ have done no more, 
than boastful that we have done so much. It becomes 
us indeed to say, not of us, not of us, is the spirit to 
do, and not unto us is the glory of the deed. 

It was a popular sentiment in times that are past, and 
we hear it from not a few at the present day, in connex- 
ion with the object of our association, that all attempts 
to abolish war, and to establish a universal peace in the 
world, are but visionary and futile : that the natural state 
of man with his fellow man, is that of warfare, and that 
his nature is not to be changed by the feeble instrumen- 
tality of human effort. And among those who hear and 
read without thought or examination, and believe without 
evidence, this sentiment, or rather saying, has been re- 
ceived with an approbation, far beyond its merits. But 
suppose, for the purpose of the argument, that the doc- 
trine be true, what point is gained by establishing it? 
What inference would those who advocate it draw from 
it? Is it tobe urged as a justification for war, com- 
menced, and prosecuted from motives of ambition, ava- 
rice or revenge ; for self, or national aggrandizement? 
Or as an argument against the practicability of estab- 
lishing a general peace in the world, under the blessing, 
and guidance of the Prince of peace? If it is to be 
employed for either of these purposes, it will doubtless 
be found alike fallacious and unavailing.. When the 
vicious passions and propensities of the human heart, for 
which man alone is culpable and accountable, can be 
pleaded in justification of known and avowed acts of 
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transgression ; when the motives that actuate men, 
whether they be good or evil, are to sanction the deed, 
then, and not before, can it be urged in defence of war, 
that a remnant of that hostile spirit, that is natural to man 
in his savage state, has survived the work of civilization, 
still lurks in his bosom, and prompts to deeds of violence. 

But, sustain this doctrine, and what restraint do you 
leave on human action? \ Obviously, none at all. Nay, 
you grant an open and general license, for every crime 
that malice or avarice may suggest. The midnight 
robber and assassin, in the execution of his fell design, 
may enter the peaceful abode, and shed with murderous 
hand, the life-blood of his defenceless victim, and plead 
in excuse of the deadly deed, the malice that rankled in 
his bosom. 'The- page of history carries us back to 
times, that far better suited than does the present, senti- 
ments like this ; and so far as it is intended as wearing 
the colour of truth or argument in favour of war, or as 
a palliation for withholding effort from the noble enter- 
prise of dispensing the blessings of peace in the world, 
let it be discarded. Let it, and all that are like it, be 
stricken from the catalogue of hollow arguments, that 
are brought up by those who are either ignorant of the 
subject, or from selfish and unworthy motives, would in- 
tulcate false opinions among men. 

We do not say, nor do the principles, or objects of 
peace societies require that we should say, that no offen- 
sive war, was ever justifiable. Instances of the kind 
have indeed occurred, although no one can be found 
upon the record of modern times. 

When, for example, the illustrious successor, by divine 
command, of the great leader of the children of Israel, 
from bondage to the promised land, had passed with all 
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his numerous host, dry shod, through the retreating 
waves of Jordan, and entered the land that had been 
given aforetime, to his great progenitor, and to his seed 
after him, he found himself in the midst of a people, 
powerful in numbers, warlike in habits, and jealous of 
his purpose and approach; and whose extermination 
from the land they. inhabited, was inseparable from the 
object given him to accomplish. The struggle that en- 
sued this meeting of conflicting forces, is recorded in 
the sacred volume. Suffice it to say, and the fact 
standing by itself is a painful one, that here war put on 
its deadliest forms. The mingled horrors of fire and 
sword, with all their wonted train of attendant miseries, 
were visited upon the inhabitants with an intensity of 
pursuit, and a completeness of success, that scarcely 
left a solitary one to tell the tale of woe. 

But are we to be carried back to these times, and to 
these wars, commenced, pursued, and terminated as they 
were, by divine authority, and with express reference to 
the fulfilment of prophecy, for arguments to mitigate 
the guilt of modern warfare? Is he at whose word the 
sun and moon were stayed in their wonted course, till 
the enemy should be given into his hand, to stand or 
fall with Cesar, and Pompey, and Napoleon, and other 
lawless marauders and invaders of human right? Such 
is indeed the argument that some would draw from this 
portion of the sacred record. But how impotent and un- 
availing is the attempt to cover guilt so dark, by a veil 
of such open texture! As well may the perpetrator of 
a single murder, flee to the example of the public exe- 
cutioner, who, pursuant to the laws that protect him, 
and command his obedience, executes upon his fellow 
man, the sentence the law has pronounced. 
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But above all, how obvious must be the truth, even to 
the careless and superficial reader of the volume of truth, 
that these sacrifices of human life under the circumstan- 
ces that attended them, must needs have been, and that 
upon their results, was suspended the accomplishment of 
those numerous predictions of inspiration, on which the 
Christian hangs his hope of joys to come. But for these 
had the promise made to the faithful patriarch of old, 
that in him should all the nations of the earth be blessed, 
ever been fulfilled? Could the dark and impenetrable 
cloud, that had settled down upon our world in rayless 
night, with loss of Eden, have been dispelled or illu- 
mined by the light of the risen sun of revelation? As 
mortals view the subject, these things could not have 
been... Nay, and but for these, no holy song from an- 
gelic hosts of peace on earth, and good will to men, had 
ever broke upon the unraptured ear of those who kept 
nightly watch on the plains of Bethlehem. No star had 
risen in the east, to bless the vision, and guide the steps 
of those who sought the place where the infant Saviour 
lay. There had been no balm in Gilead, and no phy- 
sician there. 

But where, or to whom shall we look, for any good 
that has come of those innumerable sacrifices of life and 
treasure, which crowd and blot the page of history, and 
which from the first, have had their origin in the selfish 
and ambitious passions of the human heart? What that is 
right in principle, what that is elevated in purpose, what 
that is even desirable in result has ever, from first to last, 
been associated with them? ‘T’o the advocates of these 
sacrifices I would make the appeal, and let them in an 
honest hour decide the question. This is not a subject 
for vain speculation or pride of argument. Consequen- 
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ces, if we do not err, of immense magnitude connect 
themselves with those who shall cherish and. practice 
erroneous opinions on this great. topic, but more espe- 
cially with such as by active effort shall inculcate them 
in the minds of others. 

‘We are told by the historian, when speaking of 
Rome, and her conquests, that it was a sufficient rea- 
son for going to war, that a country offered a tempting 
object, to the rapacity and  ambition,of ,the military 
leaders; and the truth of this sentiment will be fully ex- 
emplified, by a recurrence to the times to which it refers, 
Were we to take for a moment, a compendious view 
of the history of ancient Greece and Rome, and their 
cotemporary states, we should find it little else. thana 
painful and protracted narrative of deeds, abhorrent-to 
the better feelings of the human heart. And if we turn 
away from this picture, to the history of our own time, 
we: shall find but little to relieve the eye, or cheer the 
heart : for whether it be Philip, or Alexander, or Cesar, 
or Napoleon, that rolls the.car,of desolation through 
the land, and visits upon the devoted heads, of unoffend- 
ing nations the sufferings and wrath of war, it.matters 
not. And of as little importance is it, to the passive 
subject of the ambitious sovereign, in whose hand he.is 
but a weapon of war, whether he shall pour out his 
life-blood on the plains of Marathon, or of Pharsalia, 
or of Jena, or shall seek..a refuge from a death of 
keener anguish, in the devouring fires of Moscow. 

Ours is not indeed the province to judge our fellow 
man. ‘We assume not the prerogative. Their hearts 
are known to another, and not to us.. But if there is to 
be.aday of final retribution, which shall be to some of 
our race more dreadful than to the rest; if the just 
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sentence of condemnation, from the righteous judge of 
all the earth, shall burst with a louder and a longer 
peal on the ears and consciences of some than of others, 
may it not be those, who, dead by transgression, to 
all the tender sympathies of our natures, and hurried 
onward by the delusive and maddening dreams of ambi- 
tion, have made innumerable and atoneless sacrifices of 
human life, have trodden under foot the most sacred 
rights of men, and made their substance, and their ser- 
vices, subsidiary to the accomplishment of their: guilty 
schemes of aggrandizement ? 

Sempronius is made by the poet to say, when con- 
templating the imaginary dangers that threatened the 
safety of the Roman Commonwealth, “ My voice is still 
for war.”? But what friend of man, and of human 
rights, would not reprobate the sentiment, and say, in 
the better language of Lucius, when viewing the exten- 
sive regions that had been depopulated by the feuds of 
Rome, “My thoughts, I must confess, are turned on 
peace.”? I hazard nothing, when I say, for the propo- 
sition cannot be disproved, that never, in all time, has 
there been an offensive war, as the expression should be 
‘understood, that could be justified upon any principle, 
that even the sober judgment of man himself could 
approve. By the same argument that any man will 
justify a war of this character, I will prove him guilt- 
less and unspotted, who, with the divine law before 
him, shall confess his guilt of the violation of every 
precept it contains. If the felonious taking of a 
single life, shall draw down upon the perpetrator of the 
‘deed, the righteous sentence of heaven, that ‘¢ whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,”’ 
shall not they be thought worthy of deeper condemna- 
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tion, who slay by thousands, and wade to thrones of 
power through seas of blood? ~ Whether the hapless 
victim of ambition or revenge shall perish by the dagger 
or the sword, in the lone retreat, or in the battle field, it 
is:a-crime, and the crime is the same. Let it not be 
said, then, in these days of enlightened reason, illumin- 
ed by the brightest light of revelation, as it has been 
said, that one murder makes a villain, and millions a 
hero. 
Many of the maxims, that were once received with 
favour, upon this, and other subjects, even by reputed 
moralists, should, under our advantages for coming at 
the truth, be repudiated and abolished. 

I have said, with the qualification that will be recol- 
lected, that offensive war is never justifiable. But by 
this I do not mean to say, that no nation has aright to 
declare war against another. This may sometimes be 
right, and even duty, in the failure of all attempts at ne- 
gotiation and overtures for peace. When, for example, 
passive submission to wrongs committed, is productive 
of greater evil than would arise from actual resistance, by 
inviting a repetition of wrongs, resistance becomes jus- 
tifiable and obligatory,—is sanctioned by the mosten- 
lightened benevolence, and is consistent with the objects 
and principles of our association. Although a different 
impression very commonly prevails,’ still there is noth- 
ing in a declaration of war, that necessarily implies 
a commencement of warlike measures. It is in many 
instances, but’a public proclamation of an already ex- 
isting state of hostilities. Repeated aggressions by the 
subjects of one nation, upon the rights and liberties of 
another, with the knowledge and approbation, or even 
the assent of the government of the offending subjects, in 
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fact constitute war, in the same manner as if the strong 
arm of government itself were avowedly engaged in the 
énterprise. A war then, that has for its object merely to 
repel wrongs and injuries, committed upon the unoffend- 
ing, ‘though preceded by a public declaration of »war, 
from’the nation prosecuting it, is strictly defensive; and 
ifthere has been made, in the spirit of Christian philan- 
thropy, an honest effort to avert it, it is justifiable, but 
not otherwise. Necessity must be laid upon a nation, 
before even defensive war can bear the scrutiny of a 
faithful and enlightened conscience. 

A love of glory, of power, dominion, wealth, a name, 
will never sustain the man, or the nation, who is actu- 
ated’ by them. ‘They are but hay, and wood, and stub- 
ble, and will perish and disappear, when brought up as 
a’ justification for’ hostilities, that might, and ought to 
have been averted. -And upon the same principle it is, 
and by analogy, so far as the cases will allow compari- 
son, that an individual has no right to take the life of 
his fellow man, in defence of his property, or his repu- 
tation, or what he may falsely call his honour, but only 
inedefence of his life ; and this right accrues to-him only 
when the sad alternative is presented, that his own life, 
or that of his assailant, must be sacrificed. 

Is it said that the memorable and protracted war of 
our revolution, that so gloriously terminated mm our sep- 
aration from the parent country, is condemned by the 
principles we have advanced, a brief recurrence to its 
general character, will correct the mistake. By the 
selfish and unprincipled policy of the then prime minis- 
ter of England, and his total ignorance, or obstinate 
disregard of the American character, were sown the 
first: seeds of that disaffection to: the measures of govern- 
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ment, which resulted in an independence, that has from 
that day been the dread of kings, and is now shaking to 
their foundations the proudest thrones of Europe... The 
petitions, the arguments, remonstrances and memorials, 
that were laid at the foot of the throne, urging a removal 
of grievances, supported as they were by the warning 
voice of the master spirit of the English nation, were, 
in the ears of a weak and unprincipled ministry, alike 
unavailing and powerless. 

Could the devoted patriots of that day have done less 
under the trials and exigencies that beset them, than to 
have made this appeal to arms, humbly looking to the 
God of armies for strength and counsel in the day of 
battle ? Did not duty to their country, to themselves, 
and to posterity, demand it? Was it not, in all its ob- 
jects, and in every stage of its progress, a war of de- 
fence? Could they not have devoutly implored «the 
blessing of heaven upon every act of theirs, that led to 
it, and on every effort made by them to bring it toa 
close, and to restore peace to the country 7? The same 
spirit that led our pilgrim ancestors: to fly from a. reli- 
gious intolerance in their native land, and to look with 
buoyant hope, beyond the vast expanse of waters, fora 
place where to raise an altar, for the pure and unmolest- 
ed worship of the God of their fathers, we believe indict- 
ed that memorable instrument, which, on the fourth of 
July, 1776, in a tone of noble daring, worthy the times 
that produced it, and the venerable names that were 
borne upon it, says, in language that still sounds louder 
and louder in the ears of despots, “these United States 
are, and of right ought to be, free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent.’? 'This, then, we pronounce a war of defence, 
a war of necessity, a war in which the Christian and the 
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friend of peace, might, in full accordance with faith and 
practice have engaged. 

Perhaps the importance of our subject, and its claim 
to the regard of a benevolent community, cannot be 
more strikingly illustrated, than by a reference toa few 
facts, drawn from documents of unquestionable author- 
ity. The year 1218, we are told, was the period of the 
first eruptions of the Moguls and Tartars into the south- 
ern provinces of Asia. To trace the course of the 
Tartar conqueror, marked as it was, at every step, by 
famine, fire and blood, would present to our view a pic- 
ture that would be looked at only with horror and dis- 
gust. A few only therefore, of the more striking instan- 
ces of his tragical course, willbe here noticed. At the 
storming of Karazm, Mohammed’s capital, says the 
writer, 200,000 persons were massacred, and half that 
number sold for slaves ; 90,000 were shot with arrows, 
in cold blood, on the plains of Nesa; 1,746,000 were 
butchered in the two cities of Nashbur and Tus, and 
their dependencies ; and 1,600,000 in the district of 
Herat. — And in the last battle fought by Ghengis-Khan 
against the rebels of Tangut, 300,000 are reported to 
have perished in the field. To dismiss this subject, says 
the historian, the Chinese record informs us, that in the 
first fourteen years of the Mogul empire, the number of 
persons destroyed by Ghengis-Khan, amounted to the 
dreadful total of 18,000,000 ! about once and an half the 
whole population of these United States. Permit me 
to draw one or two instances from other times. On 
one occasion, we read that Julius Cesar annihilated 
an army of 363,000 Helvetii ; and that on another, he 
extirpated upwards of 430,000 innocent Germans, who 
had crossed the Rhine, with their herds, and flocks, 
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and little ones, in quest of new settlements... And the 
entrance of Napoleon into Russia, in the delusive hope 
of subjecting to his dominion that vast and powerful 
empire, cost, by careful estimation, not less. than 
500,000. lives. 

Did we know nothing of the character of man, but 
that he was created in the image of his Maker, and 
were told that these things had been, who would believe 
the report? Who would not exclaim, though the facts 
were announced by the tongues of angels, or were 
written in letters of light in the skies above our heads, 
it is delusion—it cannot thus have been. And so the 
veracity of our senses would be called in question. 

These reckless destroyers of human life, whose names 
we have mentioned, have been summoned to their last 
account. Of their present state; we pretend not to 
judge. From the land of darkness, and of shadows, 
whither they are gone, no traveller has returned. . No 
voice has come: back to tell us what lies in that dread 
abode. But it is a truth revealed, and more we say not, 
that while the arm of infinite mercy is never shortened 
that it cannot save, justice can never clear the guilty. 

But we are told, and in seeming earnest, even in the 
face and blaze of these appalling truths, and by those too, 
who claim to have thought and written profoundly on 
the subject, that though true it is that war is an evil, 
and has slain its thousands, yet peace has slain its ten 
thousands. False and groundless suggestion! Vain phi- 
losophy ! Obstinate scepticism! It is not indeed easy to 
conceal a feeling of surprise, and even disgust, at the 
avowal of a sentiment so utterly destitute of every thing 
to give it even the colour of truth; and one in fact, 
not accredited, as I would in charity believe, even by 
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those who utter it. Where, and when, and how, I 
would ask, has this work of slaughter, by the strong and 
heavy hand of peace been effected? What are. its 
weapons’? Who has witnessed its ravages? In what 
page of history, hitherto shut up and concealed from 
common view, are they recorded ? But it would be 
accounted on this, and on every occasion. like it, a 
waste of time, to adduce arguments to refute a doctrine 
so fallacious; and under this remark, may be included 
all other arguments that ever have been, or can be urg- 
ed in favour of war, and in-derogation of the blessings 
of peace: Besides these arguments, so to call them, 
have already been answered a thousand times, and are 
as familiar to our ears as the very name of our ass0Cia- 
tion. We are therefore to consider our subject as free 
from doubt, and as presenting to us, and to Christians 
and friends of peace every where, the question, what we 
will do to-advance the great interests of peace societies, 
in our own country, and throughout the world ? 

When we look back to the generations that have pre- 
ceded us, and call to our recollections. many of the 
great and the good of those times, upon whose names 
and deeds of munificence the memory dwells with de- 
light, there is mingled with the veneration we feel, for 
them, something of disappointment and regret, that an 
object:to our view so important as the abolition of war, 
should be one to which their thoughts seem scarcely to 
have been turned. But we can hardly doubt, when we 
look at the progress of excited benevolence, which 
seems to mark our day, that our own comparative indif- 
ference, and feeble efforts for the cause, will be matter 
of still greater surprise to those who shall come after 
us. For some reason, to us not very obvious, peace 
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societies seem to have been regarded by the public with 
less favour than other kindred associations. Less time, 
less talents, and less property have been devoted to 
them, than have been bestowed upon others, for which 
no one, I trust, would claim the meed of greater prac- 
tical utility. For indeed what cause can be more wor- 
thy the zeal, the talents, and the untiring labours of ‘the 
friend of peace, than walking in the example of his 
divine master, to sow the seeds and cherish the senti- 
ments of good will to men, and so to hush the din of 
war, and stay the tide of human blood, that in every age 
of the world has rolled through the land, and for no bet- 
ter purpose, than to waft to places of power, oe 
and unprincipled, but successful leaders? 

Peace, as it has already been enjoyed by the nations 
of the world, though partial and temporary, we have 
both seen and felt to be associated with every thing that 
is valuable in life. If science has at any time shed abroad 
upon the world unwonted light ; if literature and the arts 
have flourished ; if agriculture has been rewarded for her 
toil—has crowned her plains, and filled her vallies with 
waving harvest—converted forests into fertile fields, and 
spread her verdure from vale to mountain top; if com- 
merce has traversed every sea, and wafted from shore to 
shore the wealth of every clime, by the breath of every 
breeze, has it not been under the mild and genial rays 
of peace, when the noise and strife of war have been 
hushed to silence, and the hum of busy and healthful 
industry has succeeded to the rage and slaughter of the 
battle field 2? And if there have been times to which the 
reverse of the picture we have drawn will apply, when a 
country has been drained of its resources, its channels of 
wealth and competency been obstructed, when honest im- 
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dustry has been denied the reward of its labours, and 
penury and want, in all their various forms, have press- 
ed heavily upon the people ; if ‘the fig-tree has not 
blossomed, and there has been no fruit in the vines ; if 
the labour of the olive has failed, and the fields have 
yielded no meat ; if the flock has been cut off from the 
fold, and there has been no herd in the stalls,’’ has it 
not been when the iron hand of war has been long and 
heavily laid upon the land ?. And are we told that the 
train of evils we have enumerated may be visited upon 
the nations in times of peace, still it will not be denied, 
-that they are the legitimate consequences of protracted 
war. 

Peace societies, we have reason to believe, are to be 
among the most powerful auxiliaries, in bringing about 
that great moral change in the world that is promised, 
and is yet to be accomplished. Their means of success- 
ful operation should therefore be enlarged, and their 
sphere of action and of influence extended. There is a 
spirit among the people that will sustain them, and bring 
them up to the rank they should hold, in that glorious 
combination of causes, that are now in operation to im- 
prove the condition of man, and are doubtless destined 
to operate, until by the blessing of heaven, they shall 
put down all disorder, crime, and mis-rule, and bring 
upon our world the dawn of millennial day. Ours 
is indeed a common cause. Whatever difference of 
opinion may prevail in the prosecution of other objects, 
we see, and hope, and act alike in this. No distinction 
of party in polities or religion, has entered our ranks, to 
interrupt our harmony or divide our strength. We go 
together, to the same volume of truth, to read the prom- 
ises of our final success, and we take as our common 
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guide, the precepts and example of the same great ad- 
vocate of peace and -good will to men... We have-every 
thing to animate, and nothing to discourage our’ hopes. 
We look: for: the time and expect ‘it, when a spirit of 
peaceand good will to men, shall pervade and ‘actuate 
every bosom; when the necessity of national conven: 
tions, to legislate for. the abolition of war, shall be suz 
perceded by the establishment of a universal: peace so- 
ciety, that shall encompass the whole earth: »: 

The strength of our hopes and confidence in the com- 
ing of this day, cannot surpass the sufficiency of the 
promise in which we place our trust. 

Has it .been said, and shall it not come to pass, that 
nation shall not lift sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. And in prospect of the prev- 
alence, and final triumph. of the arts of peace, over the 
miseries and cruelties of war, we read in the same vol- 
ume of unerring truth, “and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 


_ hooks.’? Away then, with unbelief, and sloth, and 


apathy, on a subject demanding, and deserving our best 
efforts, and on which the light of revelation beams with 
an intensity, that should dispel every doubt of its suc- 
cess. This glorious day, as foretold by the holy proph- 


et, not limited to our race, shall embrace in its broad 


circumference beings of inferior order. 'The most fe-— 
rocious passions, and adverse natures shall be tamed’ 
and assimilated, and aversions and animosities, the 
most implacable and inwrought, shall be conciliated to’ 
mutual good will. ‘'The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid. 'The cow 
and the bear shall feed, and the lion shall eat straw like 
an ox. 'The sucking child shall play on the hole of the 
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asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice’s den, and there shall be none to hurt.22iF5e" 

Such, yes such are some of the cheering predictions 0 
that day, which is hastening to dawn upon the world. 
And although it may not be permitted us to behold its 
brightness, and participate in the joys that shall attend 
it, but shall be reserved for those, whose being may yet 
lie far onward in the future track of time ; still, as the 
word of: divine promise is sure, it shall come, and its 
glory shall fill the earth. 


“Then shall ascend in one harmonious song, 
From nations, tribes, and tongues innumerous, 
‘From east to west, from south to snowy north, 
From hill, and dale, and lawn, and winding vale, 
Woodland and stream, and lake and rolling seas,’ 
Peace, to the earth, her promised visit pays ; 
Peace, universal, never ending reigns ; 

And on the ruins of dark-visag’d War, 
Vanquish’d and driven from the abodes of men, 
Back to his native darkness, his last weapon 
Broken, and last wound inflicted, 

Shall raise her monument of victory won, 

And final triumph o’er her deadliest foe.” _ 


REPORT. 


FIFTEENTH REPORT 


OF THE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE — 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


In the last annual Report presented to the Society, the Execu- 
tive Committee noticed the change which had taken place the 
preceding year, by which the Society had become auxiliary to 
the American Peace Society.. We refer again to this subject, 
merely to remark that this circumstance necessarily abridges the 
information formerly given in these communications. _Annuncia- 
tions of new Peace Societies in'the United States—the proceed- 
ings of those before existing—their Reports, &c. are published as 
they occur, in the Harbinger of Peace, which being distributed to 
the members of this Society, and otherwise extensively dispersed, 
it becomes unnecessary for us to repeat them.—In resigning the 
periodical tracts of this Society, it was intended to reserve the 
publication of the annual Addresses, in company with the annual 
Reports, for the use of the members, and for distribution ; but 
this arrangement was not executed the last winter, as the Hon. 
William B. Calhoun, who delivered an able and gratifying ad- 
dress, to a numerous audience, declined the request of the Soci- 
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ety to render a copy for the press; and the Report was published 
in the Harbinger for March. 

The Committee appointed at the last annual meeting, to solicit 
the subscriptions of new members, proceeded to that duty as 
early as arrangements could be made ; and commenced their ope- 
rations by drafting a circular invitation, of which they caused 
about 1200 copies to be distributed to well known and respected 
individuals in Boston and its vicinity. In this circular, after 
stating the objects of the Society, and reasons for desiring its 
augmentation, they offered to call on the gentlemen addressed, 
and receive their determination. It is to be regretted, that the 
various and pressing avocations of most of the members selected 
for this Committee, prevented the call from being made so gener- 
ally as was intended; and that but a minor part of those who 
received the circulars were applied to for subscription. Of those 
who were seen, -many (as might be expected) declined; and 66 
new members have been obtained in Boston. The Society now 
consists of 168 members, 112 of which (including the new mem- 
bers) reside in the city. The degree of success attending the 
very imperfect application made, together with the expression of 
favourable opinions generally received by the Committee, warrant 
the belief, that a renewed and improved form of invitation would 
be the means of many and valuable acquisitions to the Society ; 
and, reflecting on the great importance. of maintaining its stand- 
ing and spirit at the present crisis, we would earnestly recom- 
mend the appointment of a new Committee for this purpose. 

- By an arrangement made with the American Society, the num- 
ber of copies of the Harbinger received by, and charged to this 
Society, is exactly equal to the number of its members, for the 
time being, and no means are possessed by us of distributing 
these, or any other peace tracts gratuitously, to persons not be- 
longing to any Peace Society. It must be obvious that the im- 
portant design of making solemn impressions on the public mind 
in favour of the cause of Peace, by means of the expositions and 
arguments contained in the tracts of Peace Societies, is but very 
slightly, if at all effected, while those tracts are seen only by the 
professed friends of peace, who by their subscriptions have 
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already evinced their convictions on the subject; and that to 
produce all the conversion’to, or extension of the sentiments we 
espouse, of which they are capable, means ‘must be employed of 
circulating these tracts among the mass of the community, who 
may be averse to; ot ignorant of these ‘sentiments. We recom-' 
mend this subject as one of the most important which can occupy 
our deliberations. 

We ask leave to recall to the recollections of the Society, the 
communication made to it in the summer of 1829, respecting the 
operation and results of a solicitation among the people at large, 
for signatures to a proposition for a Court of Nations, as an arbi-’ 
ter of international disputes. The respected gentleman by whom 
these: solicitations were made and presented to you, still contin- 
ues his benevolent exertions, with an undiminished measure of 
success. Led on by a zeal, and bestowing’a labour, which can 
only be compensated by your warmest gratitude, and the contem- 
plations of an approving conscience, he has demonstrated the 
practicability of uniting the voice of the civilized world against 
the cruel and unsatisfactory appeal to arms; and to give this de- 
monstration an application in practice to the permanent pacifica- 


tion of nations, it remains only for the Peace Societies of Europe: — 


and America, to institute extended and. simultaneous’ operations 
on the plan submitted to you. In our last Report, you'were in- 
formed that the proposition had been submitted to the American, 
London, and Windham County Peace Societies. We have: re- 
ceived replies from all of them on this subject... The proposition 
has been attended to, and as far as we can judge, approved ; but 
we regret to say, that circumstances, unnecessary to’ detail, ‘have 
in each case delayed the execution. We must wait another year 
for this interesting and important experiment to be made; but 
we have reason to believe that’ it will be made, inthe United 
States, Great Britain, and the continent’of Europe. It may be 
thought that the present disturbed’ state of Europe offers an‘un- 
favourable juncture for an attempt of this nature; but’we have 
encouragement in the fact, that the various governments and 
people of that region every where profess a desire for the pre- 
servation of peace, and have plainly an idea. of effecting it by 
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means of intervention or mediation between contending powers. 

These interventions may indeed produce war, rather than peace, 
but it will be because they are conducted on an erroneous prin- 
ciple. There is an important distinction between a general me- 
diation, to, which. different nations voluntarily conform, and an 
unsolicited intervention, which effects its purpose by coercing 
the disputants. We may not despair of making this distinction 
apparent, and converting the projects for compulsory interference 
into the very pacific arbitrations which we seek. 

The American Peace Society still continues its operations with 
undiminished zeal, and. we trust, with augmented influence. The 
distinguished individual who formed and chiefly guides that Insti- 
tution, devotes to it an amount of unremitted labour and atten- 
tion, which merits, and we hope will produce corresponding ben- 
eficial effects. As the Harbingers of Peace communicate to our 
members all the measures and prospects of that Society, we deem 
it unnecessary to make any further comments regarding it. 

. Our correspondence with the London Society for the Promo- 
tion of Permanent and Universal Peace continues :—we have re- 
ceived the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Committee of that 
Society, and the Heralds of Peace, to No. 35, closing the third 
quarter of the past year. By the accounts they furnish of the 
proceedings of that and the other British Peace Societies, it ap- 
pears that the spirit of Peace is not only unabated there, but ope- 
rates with increased vigour. By their efforts, this sacred cause is 
diffused gradually, but steadily, through their own island, and 
extended with an enterprise, for which we have not the advanta- 
ges, to the other countries of Europe. They continue. “ their 
friendly connexion” and ‘interchange of publications” with the 
“« Society of Christian Morals,” in Paris, and are introducing their 
tracts successfully into the countries. of the Mediterranean, 
through the benevolent agency of Dr. Naudi, of Malta, a name in 
the annals of Peace which should be known and honoured by us. 
The London Society have published nine Tracts, independent of 
the Heralds, all of which have been translated into the French, 
two, into the Italian, and one into each of the German, Dutch, and 
Spanish languages. We notice with great pleasure these foreign 
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efforts of the Society, because they tend to remove the fear, that 


principles of peace will be confined to that country and ours, and 


not extended to other nations, most frequently engaged in war. 
We are also pleased with the attention lately given in England 
to the subject of introducing pacific principles into the education 
of youth ; a measure entirely within our reach, and which we 
trust will shortly receive from us the serious attention it merits. 
We would congratulate our British brethren on their beneficent 
zeal; and beholding their bright example, humbly endeavour to 
emulate it. . 
We approach the subjects of the pdlitical state of the world, 
and the general prospects of peace, with acknowledged hesita- 
tion; for we cannot but perceive, that the aspect of the times is 
lowering, and unpropitious, and that we may again be called to 
witness the illumination of the flames of war in Europe, prodac- 
ing the melancholy destruction of human life, and the still more 
awful wreck of human happiness and virtue; yet there are two 
circumstances peculiar to this alarming crisis, from which we de- 
tive consolation and hope, and which we cannot ‘therefore deny 
ourselves the satisfaction of holding up to your contemplation. 
The first of these is, that the wars we have now reason to appre- 
hend, will originate in a source, or radical motive, entirely differ- 
ent from those which principally occurred in past times. With a 
few exceptions, wars of former ages, under whatever varying pre- 
tences, have been efforts of entire nations, each united in them- 
selves, or subservient to arbitrary rules, to obtain some right or 
advantage which has been pertinaciously denied by the opposing 
nations. This principle of action has guided the wars of nations 
from the most remote antiquity, to the last contest between Rus- 
sia and Turkey; and has been no where more conspicuous, than 
in those which followed the French revolution. It is not difficult 
to discern in the present elements of European society a very 
different ground of contention. It is now the desire of the lower 
and middling classes of the people in all countries, to throw off the 
ancient burdens which have long oppressed them, on the one hand, 
and the anxiety of the rulers and privileged orders to maintain 
their prescriptive prerogatives, on the other, which are the soutces 
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of contest.—It is clear that wars proceeding from this principle of 
opposition, however sanguinary or calamitous for the time, cannot 
be of perpetual recurrence, like those of ambition or interest be- 
tween established sovereigns; for they must tend to elevate the 
political power of the people, which cannot be long suppressed 
by them, and the triumph of the principles of popular freedom, 
will necessarily destroy both the desire and the means of interna- 
tional wars. 

The other circumstance to which we would allude, is the 
strong manifestation of a sensibility to the folly and evils of war, 
and to the sacredness of human life, now apparent, amidst the 
tumults of the most military and disturbed nations. The late 
proposition for the abolition of capital punishments in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and. the still more recent declaration of a 
member of that body, that “ war was a legacy of barbarous times,” 
are striking exemplifications of this sentiment. The pacific pro- 
fessions, and the evident reluctance of the first rate powers to a 
forcible ‘interference with an insurrection, which has unsettled 
their balancing arrangements, is another corroborating indication 
of increased aversion to, or dread of war.—Be it, that these ex- 
pressions are merely political manceuvres, covering hostile: feel- 
ings and designs,—still the employment of the artifice is a:re- 
spect paid to the pacific sentiment of the age, which could only 
be demanded by its prevalence. It is a circumstance of no small 
moment in this connexion, that the late change of the British 
ministry, has placed-at the head of the highest branch of the leg- 
islature of that kingdom, a statesman, who has publicly denounc- 
ed the practice of war as sinful and absurd, and is solemnly 
pledged to the world as the advocate of Peace. 

While we contemplate with intense solicitude, the prospect of 
the interruption of Peace at the present eventful crisis, it is a less 
important, but to. us a more useful question, what has been the 
influence of Peace Societies on this state-of the world, or how 
may their operations be made. to bear, in averting the evil we 
dread. ‘This inquiry is incumbent on us, as in the event of gen- 
eral war in Europe these Societies will be reproached with alleg- 
ed inutility by those who are imperfectly acquainted with their de- 
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signs, and who have attributed to them the expectation of an. im- 
mediate, instead of an ultimate effect. It is obvious’ that this is'a 
problem which cannot be accurately solved by an investigation of 
facts. We know not what, or how many eyes our publications 
have reached, nor can we trace the imperceptible, but potent in- 
fluences they may have exerted on the deliberations of those who 
may have casually perused them. Wehave however, frequent 
intelligence of the conversion by these: means, to pacific »prin- 
ciples, of individuals who were formerly skeptical or thought- 
less of them; and as these circumstances are rather accident- 
ally, than necessarily known to us, we have the best reason to 
infer, that multitudes of whom we hear not, have been similarly 
affected. The fact is undeniable, that a great change in the 
public sentiment in regard to war has taken place, and is clearly 
evinced in the Pulpit, the Press, the Hall of Legislation, and even 
in the Camp—and this change is greatest in those countries 
where Peace Societies most prevail. We would not confident- 
ly ascribe all this effect to the influence of these Societies, or 
the tracts which emanate from them, but knowing that they pres- 
ent expositions, which are true and cogent and are extensively 
diffused, we consider it irrational to suppose they have had no 
share in its production. 

With this idea, we ground our expectations of the future advance 
of pacific principles, mainly on the extent to which our publica- 
tions can be made to circulate; and this is the object to which 
we would direct the attention of the Society, and all the friends of 
Peace. Could the tracts of Peace Societies be carried into every 
village and family in the civilized part of the globe, the expulsion 
of the dreadful evil of war from that portion, would, it seems to 
us,-result as a necessary consequence ; and the efforts of its in- 
habitants be left free, for the pacification of the remainder. We 
may not anticipate a speedy consummation of this idea; but for 
its ultimate reality, we have the “sure word of prophecy,” and the 
avowed principles of our religion. The cause we advocate is the 
declared will of the Most High. This sacred cause is entrusted 
to our care—let us be as unremitting in our endeavours for its pro- 
motion, as our confidence in the divine approbation of it is stead- 
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fast. .We.are not permitted to doubt, that it will ultimately pre~ 
vail, but its acceleration may be left much to our agency, and the 
lives of unborn myriads may depend on our activity or négli- 
gence. To this momentous consideration, may we add, that our 
exertions will not be unproductive even of present fruits? for 
every acquisition to our cause, is an addition to that “ blessed” 
fraternity, who as “ peace-makers,” receive the glorious appel- 
lation of “the Children of God.” 


